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ADDKESS. 


I cannot  turn  to  the  business  which  brings  us  here  to-day,  in  this 
famous  border  city,  w’ithout  a few  words  on  the  sad  chance,  Avhich  will 
be  in  the  mind  of  every  delegate,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  my 

occupying  this  place  at  this  Congress. 

As  you  all  know,  Mr.  Albert  Grey  was  to  have  given  this  address, 
and  up  to  within  the  last  month  bad  hoped  to  be  with  us  for  this 
purpose,  notwithstanding  the  accident  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
has  been  suffering  for*  some  months.  It  \vas  believed  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered.  Unhappily  he  found  himself  unfit  for  the  exertion,  or  I 
should  rather  say  that  his  doctors  have  positively  forbidden  him  from 
making  it.  It  is  a great  disappointment  to  him,  a greater  to  us.  He 
is  a young  man,  I am  thankful  to  say,  and  has  not  been  long  in  our 
ranks,  but  a better  and  stauncher  co-operator  is  not  to  be  found  in  them. 
You  may  not  all  be  aware  of  his  faithful  work  on  the  board  of  the 
Loudon  House  Decorators’  Association,  which  I trust  has  passed  now 
the  trials  of  infancy  and  has  a good  future  before  it.  But  I hope  you 
all  do  know  and  appreciate  his  work  for  our  cause  in  public  life.  Let 
me  remind  you  of  only  one  fact  in  connection  with  it.  He  was  (so  far 
as  I know)  the  only  candidate  at  the  last  election  who  put  co-operation 
in  the  forefront  of  his  address,  and  indeed  I believe  he  is  the  only 
candidate  who  has  ever  done  so  up  to  this  time.  He  has  lost  his  seat, 
owing,  I take  it,  in  some  measure  to  his  loyalty  to  our  flag.  The  same 
thing  happened  to  me  some  twelve  years  ago;  but  the  difieience 
between  us  is  this,  that  he  ran  up  his  flag  before  action,  and  I only  in 
the  middle  of  the  fight.  We  both  lost,  so  I might  just  as  well  have 
done  as  he  did ; and  on  looking  back  feel  somewhat  ashamed  that  I 
did  not.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I hold  him  to  be  perhaps  the 
worthiest  man  in  our  ranks  to  fill  this  place,  and  no  one  i egrets  more 
than  I the  cause  that  has  hindered  him  from  doing  so. 

And  now,  to  turn  to  our  special  business  to-day,  let  me  congratulate 
the  Union  on  the  good  promise  which  the  exhibition  we  are  about  to 
open  holds  out.  It  is  true  that  only  a few  of  the  almost  innumerable 
demands  of  modern  civilisation  are  met  by  the  productions  which  we 
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se  i around  us  in  this  hall.  But  then  -what  we  do  see  are,  I think,  of  an 
er  couraging  character.  Our  fustians,  calicoes,  w’atches,  knives,  will 
(I  am  told  by  experts)  compare  favourably  with  any  of  the  same  class 
wi  lich  the  competitive  world  produces.  And,  that  being  so,  the  first 
st  jp,  which  costs  so  much,  has  been  achieved.  No  co-operator  worthy 
of  the  name  doubts  that  what  has  been  done  in  a few  articles  will  be 
d(  ne  in  all — that,  if  we  are  only  true  to  our  principles,  the  future  is 
fo  .•  us. 

But  why  do  I put  the  case  hypothetically?  “Wniat  need  of  that 
“ if?”  you  may  fairly  ask  me  ; and  indeed  to  explain  this,  as  clearly 
ai  d shortly  as  I can,  will  be  my  business  here  to-day. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  we  have  at  last  reached  in  our  journey 
a most  critical  point,  which  has,  however,  been  for  some  years  in  sight 
— a point  where  two  roads  lie  before  us,  along  both  of  which  we 
c£  nnot  travel,  and  of  which  it  is  supremely  important  that  we  should 
cl  oose  the  right  one.  The  increase  of  interest  in  co-operative  produc- 
ti)D,  and  the  many  efforts  to  form  societies  for  this  purpose,  prove 
cl  3arly  that  w’e  are  on  the  eve  of  a great  development  in  this  direction. 
A ready  the  first  of  the  great  problems  by  which  this  movement  Avas 
c(  nfroiited  in  its  infancy  has  been  fairly  solved.  Distribution  is 
O’  ganised  satisfactorily,  and  there  is  noAV  scarcely  any  neighbourhood, 
ft  3m  John  O’Groat’s  to  the  Land’s  End,  in  which  there  is  not  a society 
a:  filiated  to,  and  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of,  our  Union.  Our  mem- 
b irship  is  numbered  by  millions,  and  the  poorest  member  of  the  smallest 
s<  iciety  can  now  be  sure  that  he  gets  as  full  value  for  every  shilling  he 
h IS  to  lay  out  as  the  richest.  Co-operation  lias  taught  English 
w orking  men  how  to  get  full  and  fair  value  for  the  wages  of  their  work  ; 
c in  it  help  them  in  like  manner  to  get  full  and  fair  value  for  the  ivork 
i1  self  ? 

This  is  the  second  problem  which  confronts  us  now  as  a Union.  In 
n .y  judgment — and  though  no  longer  an  active  w’orker  in  your  ranks 
I am  a deeply  interested  bystander,  and  bystanders,  as  the  old  proverb 
s lys,  often  see  most  of  the  game — it  must  be  faced  at  once.  This 
Union  must  make  up  its  mind  now,  along  which  of  two  roads  it 
E leans  to  move  for  the  future,  for,  if  we  take  the  wrong  one,  we  may 
Eot  only  fail  in  organising  production  on  righteous  lines,  but  may 
j iopardise  our  past  success,  and  see  our  distributive  societies  drifting 
lack  into  the  old  competitive  groove,  ignoring  their  principles,  and 
t ecoming  nothing  better  than  cheap  shops. 

As  a bystander,  too,  I deeply  regret  to  say  that  -we  seem  in  danger 
cf  taking  the  wrong  turn,  for  the  productive  schemes  which  appear  of 
1 ite  to  be  finding  most  favour  amongst  us  are  those  which  proclaim 
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for  their  guiding  principle  “ centralisation  ” as  opposed  to  “ federation.’' 
Of  this  principle  of  “centralisation”  some  of  our  oldest  members  are 
advocates,  and  it  has  its  stronghold  in  our  two  Wholesale  Societies, 
at  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  The  method  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
worked  is,  that  by  degrees  all  goods  which  the  Wholesale  Societies 
distribute  amongst  their  members  (the  local  stores)  shall  be  manufac- 
tured by  the  Wholesale  Societies  themselves,  in  workshops  owned  by 
them,  and  controlled  by  their  managing  committees,  and  which  will  be 
situate  either  in  the  places  where  such  goods  are  chiefly  produced  now, 
or  in  workshops  connected  with,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of,  the  great  centres  themselves.  The  former  seems  to  be  the  favoured 
notion  in  England,  the  latter  in  Scotland. 

To  some  extent  this  method  is  already  in  existence,  and  it  has  grown 
up  as  it  were  by  accident.  As  the  local  distributive  societies  grew  in 
numbers  and  prosperity  they  naturall}*  slid  into  producing  this  or  that 
article  (such  as  bread)  needed  for  the  daily  supply  of  their  members; 
employing  first  one,  then  several  vvorkmen,  as  the  demand  giew. 
Equally  naturally  they  placed  these  workmen  in  the  same  category  with 
their  shopmen.  They  put  on  the  goods  thus  produced  the  retailer  s 
as  well  as  the  manufacturer's  profit,  selling  at  the  ordinary  prices  of 
their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and  carried  the  whole  proceeds  into 
the  general  pot  au /err,  which  they  distributed  as  dividend  on  purchases. 
The  Wholesale  Societies  are  simplj"  following  suit,  and  proposing  to  do 
for  the  societies  generally  what  each  society,  as  it  grew  large  has  done, 
or  tried  to  do  more  or  less,  for  itself ; and  already,  in  the  case  at  any' 
rate  of  the  English  Wholesale,  the  experiment  has  gone  far  enough  to 
enable  it  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  Let  us  turn  to  these. 

It  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  to  take  as  an  example  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  productive  industries  which  the  Wholesale 
has  started,  that  of  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  This  they 
carry  on  in  their  two  factories,  at  Leicester  and  Heckmondwike,  on  a 
scale  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts  that  they  emidoy  upwards 
of  1,000  Avorkpeople*,  and  that  for  the  y'ear  1885,  the  last  for  which 
we  have  details,  the  sales  from  the  former  exceeded  £107,000,  and 
from  the  latter  £88,000.  Now,  with  this  fact  in  your  minds,  just 
think  how  it  bears  on  the  healthy  development  of  co-operative 
production.  There  are  no  less  than  seven  small  associations  of  boot 
and  shoe  makers  (as  you  will  see  by  referring  to  the  “ Co-operative 
Directory,”  page  45)  struggling  into  life,  and  having,  as  we  all  know, 
a hard  fight  to  get  through  the  troubles  of  infancy.  Their  members 


* The  munhei*  of  woi’kpeople  employed  has  heeu  officially  stated,  since  this 
address  was  dejivered,  to  t e loss  than  1,0U0. — T.  if. 
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(apart  from  the  Chesham  Society,  which  apparently  has  made  no 
return)  number  346  in  all.  Four  out  of  the  seven  societies  are 
members  of  om*  Union,  and  I ti-ust  are  represented  hy  delegates  at 
this  Congress.  Only  one,  the  Northamptonshiri;  Productive,  numher- 
ing  forty-eight  members,  has  shares  in  the  English  Wholesale  Society. 
I suppose  that  the  Wholesale  take  the  whole  surplus  production  of 
this  little  society,  Avhich  it  has  no  home  market  for  ; but  I shall  be 
much  surprised  to  hear  that  they  take  a single  pair  from  the  other 
six,  three  of  whom,  with  237  members,  belong  to  this  Union. 

Then  here  we  have  the  natural  co-operative  market,  which  is  practi- 
cally controlled  hy  the  Wholesale,  closed  against  our  own  members 
just  at  the  time  when  they  need  it  most.  For  the  Wholesale  have,  as 
w’e  have  seen,  to  sell  £200,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes  of  their  owm 
make  in  the  year  before  they  can  move  a finger  to  help  any  other 
productive  association.  Thus  not  only  can  they  not  help  them,  hut 
are  their  most  formidable  rivals. 

This,  perhaps,  might  not  be  so  bad  if  we  were  sure  that  the  huge 
works  at  Leicester  and  Heckmondwike  were  spreading  comfort  and 
peace  amongst  the  workpeople  employed,  and  educating  them  as  good 
co-operators.  But  what  is  the  fact  ? I do  not  propose  to  say  a word 
on  the  long  and  bitter  dispute  w’hich  has  raged  between  the  Wholesale 
Society  and  the  1,000  workpeople  in  their  Leicester  factory.  It  has, 
I am  sure,  given  as  much  pain  to  most  of  my  hearers  as  to  myself. 
That  our  first  great  step  in  production  should  have  resulted  in  a 
strike  of  our  workpeople  is  indeed  deeply  humiliating.  I only  hope 
it  may  prove  a wkolesome  and  timely  lesson  to  us.  I use  the  words 
“our”  and  “iis”  advisedly,  my  friends,  for,  wince  as  we  will,  this 
responsibility  lies  at  our  door.  The  Drapery  Committee  of  the 
^\^aolesale  have  the  management  of  the  Leicester  Works,  under  the 
control,  of  course,  of  the  General  Committee,  who  again  are  under  the 
control  of  the  shareholders.  Bat  who  are  the  shareholders?  The 
societies  w^hich  you  and  I represent  here  to-day  ; the  societies  Avhich 
form  this  Union,  for  I doubt  whether  the  Wholesale  has  any  members 
outside  of  our  Union.*  What  is  the  use  of  coming  together  year  after 
year  in  this  parliament  of  co-operation,  and  reasserting  our  high 
principles,  as  Ave  are  wont  to  do,  if  we  shrink  from  enforcing  them 
practically  ? 

This,  then,  is  AA'liere  AA^e  have  landed  in  our  largest  experiment  of 
production  on  the  centralised  system.  Will  it  not  be  the  same  in 


* It  has  been  stated,  in  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  Co-operative  Newn,  that 
there  are  296  members  of  the  tAvo  Wholesale  Societies  Avhich  are  not  members  of 
the  Union. 
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every  other  industry  which  Ave  may  undertake  on  the  same  lines? 
The  Wholesale  have  announced  that  they  are  about  to  commence 
currying  and  tanning  leather,  and  to  establish  a factory  for  ready- 
made clothes  at  Leeds,  the  centre  of  the  lowest  slop  trade  in  the 
kingdom.  Shall  Ave  allow  this,  wdth  the  experience  of  Leicester  staring 
us  in  the  face  ? If  we  do,  who  AA-ill  guarantee  us  against  hearing  at 
next  Congress  of  two  more  strikes  of  our  workpeople,  backed  by  two 
other  trade  unions  ? 

Just  consider  AA'itli  yourselves  for  a moment  what  are  the  essentials 
of  this  system  of  centralisation. 

(1)  The  production  of  every  article  which  the  societies  require  is  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Wholesale. 

(2)  The  factories  are  to  be  managed  by  the  governing  committee  of 
the  Wholesale. 

(3)  The  whole  capital  necessary  is  to  be  found  by  the  Wholesale  out 
of  the  surplus  funds  of  our  societies,  which  are  left  in  their  hands. 

(4)  The  whole  of  the  profits  are  to  be  merged  in  the  great  pot  au  feu 
of  the  Wholesale,  and  divided  as  the  profits  of  their  distributive  business 
are  now,  viz.,  amongst  their  members  according  to  the  amount  of 
purchases  made  by  them  respectively. 

This  bare  statement  ought,  I think,  to  be  enough  to  show  that  the 
proposed  system  is  impracticable,  and  contrary  to  the  most  vital  of  our 
principles. 

(1)  Its  impracticability  is  self-evident  if  you  think  of  what  the  task 
involves.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  expenditure  of  the  classes  whose 
income  is  less  than  £100,  on  manufactured  goods  which  the  Wholesale 
sells,  is  £50,000,000,  or  (deducting  25  per  cent  for  the  average  addition 
of  retail  prices  to  manufacturing  cost)  £37,500,000.  Is  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  such  an  outlay,  not  in  buying  articles  ready-made,  but  in 
making  and  distributing  them,  can  he  managed  from  one  centre  ? 

(2)  Management  by  a distant  committee  runs  directly  counter  to 
our  principle  of  the  election  of  managers  by  the  members  who  actually 
work  in  and  owm  the  factory.  Where  this  is  neglected,  the  old  antago- 
nism between  employer  and  employed  will  invariably  arise,  with  strikes 
as  the  result. 

(3)  Another  of  our  vital  principles  is,  that  every  worker  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  necessary  capital,  either  by  original  subscription,  or  by 
leaving  his  share  of  profits  in  the  business  till  it  amounts  to  the 
value  of  one  or  more  shares.  In  the  centralised  system  no  workman 
will  have  any  direct  pecuniary  stake  in  the  business  in  which  he  is 
employed. 

(4)  Again,  we  insist  that  every  worker  shall  share  in  the  profits  of 
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tl  e work  tux^ned  out  by  him.  lu  this  centralised  system  the  whole 
pi  ofits  go  to  consumers,  the  customers  of  the  WTiolesale. 

In  a word,  the  centralised  system  is  ingeniously  adapted  to  alienate 
tl  e individual  workers  and  the  trade  organisations  which  they  have 
fo  rmed  for  their  own  protection  ; to  lose  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
eiiployer  without  substituting  for  it  the  ever-present  eyes  of  the 
er  iployed  ; and  to  abandon  the  higher  aims  of  association  for  the  sole 
ei  d of  dividend  hunting. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  is  to  be  our  compensation  for  thus 
a1  andoning  our  principles,  and  isolating  oux’selves  from  the  whole 
outside  world. 

The  best  answer  I have  heard  takes  something  like  this  shape — 
“ Co-operative  funds  should  go  to  foster  and  extend  our  movement. 
T aese  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  ’Wholesale,  as  the  bankers  of  the 
irovement.  The  Wholesale  have  power  and  propose  to  use  them  in 
st  ai'ting  productive  factories.” 

I agi’ee  to  the  first  two  propositions.  Oxu*  accumulated  funds  should 
b(  enxployed  in  fostering  and  extending  our  movement ; and  these 
fi  nds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Wholesale  as  our  bankers.  I must 
piotest,  however,  in  passing  (as  I Jiave  done  before),  that  it  is  a 
m isfortune  for  us  that  the  Wholesale  have  been  made  our  bankers. 
T ae  business  of  banking,  as  all  experience  shows,  should  be  entirely 
8(  parated  from  other  businesses.  All  the  great  London  banks  were 
st  arted  by  brew'ers,  or  other  manufactui'ers  _ and  mei'chants,  in 
c(  nnection  with  their  ordinary  businesses ; and  in  eveiy  instance — 
H oare’s,  Gurney’s,  Buxton’s,  Antrobus’s,  Twiuing’s,  and  others — the 
bunking  business  has  been  long  ago  set  apart,  absolutely  and  entiixdy 
b '■  itself. 

I 

We  are  no  doubt,  in  our  Union,  moving  on  other  lines  than  those 
aucepted  by  the  business  world.  For  all  that,  however,  we  cannot 
a ford  to  ixeglect  the  lessons  which  the  experience  of  that  world  has 
p aced  beyond  question,  and  one  of  these  is  that  bankers,  to  be  safe, 
rr  list  invest  their  balances  only  on  securities  which  can  be  realised  at 
si  lort  notice,  and  must  never  as  bankers  undertake  other  businesses. 
V'e  may  even  yet  as  co-operatoi‘s  have  to  leaim  these  ABC 
h ws  of  trade  by  bitter  expei-ience,  as  our  accumulated  funds 
a e used  by  our  bankers  in  the  ordinaiy  trading  operations  fox' 
Avhich  merchants  use  their  capital;  but  I have  no  wish  to  ilwell 
0 1 these  possibilities  to-day.  I pass  to  the  third  proposition  which 
we  are  asked  to  acquiesce  in,  that  our  bankers  have  power  to 
u ie  our  funds  for  centralised  prodxxctiou.  This  I take  leave  to  deny 
p )int  blank. 
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First  I say  that  this  centralised  system  has  never  been  fairly  placed 
before,  still  less  deliberately  adopted  by,  the  societies  federated  in  the 
Wholesale.  I say  that  so  far  as  it  has  been  adopted  it  has  been  the 
accident  of  an  accidexit. 

But  I go  fxxrther,  and  will  assume  for  a moment  that  the  principle 
of  centralised  production  has  been  legally  adopted  and  sanctioned  at 
Wholesale  meetings.  Then  I say,  that  we  in  this  Union  are  boixnd  to 
protest,  and  to  resist  by  every  means  in  oxxr  power;  to  call  upon  the 
societies  which  are  xixembers  of  both  organisatioxxs  to  be  loyal  to  this 
Union,  which,  and  not  the  Wholesale,  is  the  true  and  acknowledged 
parliament  of  the  co-operative  xnovement. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  alternative  ; at  the  other  road  which  lies 


before  ixs  leading  towards  the  goal  of  successful  co-operative  production. 
That  road  I have  called  “Federation,”  and  upon  it,  too,  our  advanced 
gixax'il  have  already  made  marches.  In  this  rooxn  there  are  ixx’oofs  of 
this.  A dozen  local  associations  are  exhibitirxg  their  products  in  this 
hall  to-day,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  enlarging  theix'  custom  with  the 
societies  whose  delegates  will  attend  this  Coxxgress.  How  xxre  they  to 
do  this,  I ask  in  passing,  if  the  Wholesale  is  to  take  up  the  maxiufactures 
in  which  they  are  engaged  ? I am  a xxiember  of  one  of  these  associa- 
tions, the  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Society,  and  can,  therefore,  speak  of 
it  with  some  personal  knowledge,  but  I believe  what  is  tx’ue  of  it  is  also 
trixe  of  the  others.  First,  then,  the  capital  on  which  it  Avas  stax’ted 
beloixgs,  in  great  xneasure,  to  the  workers  themselves.  The  balance 
is  owned  either  by  individxxal  friends  like  myself,  or  by  co-operative 
societies  w’ho  are  custoxxxers.  The  manager  axxd  committee  are  elected 
by  the  xnembers  fx’om  amongst  their  own  body.  Every  man  and  woman 
employed  gets  a share  of  px'ofits,  that  of  nxexnbers  being,  hoxvever, 
larger  thaxx  that  of  xxon-members,  as  is  quite  right.  This  society  has 
now  beexi  at  work  for  seventeexx  years ; it  has  growxx  steadily  from 
very  small  begiixxxiugs,  till  it  noAV  numbers  501  xxxembers  axxd  is  doixig 
a business  of  £26,000  a year.  It  has  never  had  a strike,  or  even  a 
sex'ious  dispxxte  betweexi  ixxaixagers  axxd  workpeo^xle,  and  its  ett'ect  axxd 
iixfiueixce  on  the  neighbourhood,  both  ecoxxomical  and  xnoral,  has  been 
as  remarkable  as  it  has  beexx  admirable.  It  is  a member  of  the 
Wholesale  Society,  which  is  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  its  products,  and 
does  actually  sell  a coixsiderable  quantity  of  them.  Ask  j'oxxi'selves 
whether  it  would  be  good  for  the  nxovexnent,  or  f»r  Hebden  Bridge,  if 
the  Fustian  Society  Avex'e  to  be  superseded  or  absorbed  by  the  AVhole- 
sale  ; a maixager  appoixxted  w'ho  was  not  a local  man  or  a member,  with 
a coxnmittee  sittixxg  at  Manchester  behind  him;  and  all  profits  swept 
into  the  Wholesale  pot  au  feu  and  divided  aixxoxigst  its  cixstomers. 
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But  I have  just  told  you  that  the  'Wholesale  are  the  agents  for  the 
lebden  Bridge  Society.  Isn’t  that  a healthy  relation?  Certainly. 
Chat  is  precisely  what  I am  trying  to  prove  to  you,  for  that  is  one  of  the 
uaiu  conditions  of  the  free  federation  for  production  which  I advocate. 

I desire  that  the  Wholesale  shall  be  the  agent  for  every  productive 
iociety ; and  not  only  that,  but  as  long  as  they  are  bankers  to  the 
Jnion,  that  they  shall  supply  whatever  capital  is  required  for  extension 
)eyond  what  the  members  of  such  societies  can  find  for  themselves. 

But  will  not  that  be  travelling  beyond  the  legitimate  business  of 
)ankers?  Not  a bit  of  it,  if  such  advances  are  made  with  such  safc- 
,'uards  as  have  been  explained  to  us  again  and  again  by  our  General 
Secretary,  in  his  papers  in  the  Neics  and  his  admirable  prefaces  to  the 
■eports  of  these  Congresses — amongst  which  let  me  specially  refer  you 
o that  for  1885.  He  has  shown  us  beyond  all  dispute,  in  my  judgment, 
low  the  Wholesale  may  become  the  centre  of,  and  the  supplier  of  the 
lecessaiy  capital  to,  any  number  of  local  productive  societies  in  free 
ederation,  not  only  with  no  greater  risk  to  our  accumulated  capital 
ban  they  incur  in  stalling  such  centralised  works  as  those  at  Leicester 
ind  Heckmondwike,  but  with  much  less  risk ; and  may  at  the  same 
ime  be  transformed  from  hard  taskmasters  or  dreaded  rivals,  into 
he  living  centre  of  a group  of  federated  societies,  always  expanding 
)y  its  own  inherent  vitality,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  con- 
lerned  or  connected  with  it. 

Let  me  pass  shortly  in  review  the  results  of  such  a method  of 
iarrying  on  production,  that  you  may  contrast  them  with  those  of  the 
system  of  centralisation. 

1.  The  Wholesale  would  be  set  free  from  the  management  of  pro- 
luctive  w'orks,  and  could  devote  themselves  to  their  proper  function  of 
)erfecting  the  machinery  of  co-operative  distribution.  They  would 
,hus  secure  for  the  productive  societies  of  the  Union  the  best  market 
or  their  goods,  which  they  would  have  assisted  these  societies  to 
)roduce  to  the  greatest  advantage,  by  furnishing  them  Avith  a 
steady  supply  of  cheap  capital  from  the  accumulated  savings  of  the 
listributive  societies,  Avhich  are  ahvays  seeking  investment  through 
.heir  means. 

2.  To  the  societies  of  this  Co-operative  Union,  whence  their  capital 
s derived,  the  Wholesale  would  then  offer  the  security  of  the  growing 
irofits  of  their  own  trade,  while  they  would  protect  themselves  by  the 
neans  pointed  out  by  our  General  Secretary — their  subscribed  share 
sapital ; the  accumulated  profits  of  their  trade ; the  system  of 
issurance. 

3.  To  the  purchasers  of  goods  supplied  by  the  federated  productive 
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societies  they  would  act  as  permanent  guarantors  of  fair  dealing, 
honest  work,  just  prices,  Avhich  their  position  as  the  chief  suppliers  of 
capital,  and  the  main  channels  of  custom,  would  give  them  the  full 
power  of  enforcing. 

4.  To  the  pit'oductive  societies  collectively  they  would  offer  the 
means  of  regulating  injmdous  competition,  by  the  action  of  the  council, 
or  other  executive,  of  such  societies,  which  would  naturally  form 
round  the  great  distributive  centre. 

5.  To  the  individual  workers  they  would  supply  (o)  the  training 
required  for  conducting  their  own  affau’s  wisely,  and  (b)  the  perpetual 
means  for  that  steady  accumulation  of  profits  on  which  the  material 
progi’ess  of  civilisation  depends,  but  which,  so  long  as  it  is  left  to 
individual  action,  will  always  work  for  the  advantage  of  the 
few  who  live  for  to-morroAv,  to  the  loss  of  the  many  who  live 
only  for  to-day. 

6.  To  the  groups  of  icorkers,  already  in  or  hereafter  to  join  in 
productive  associations,  it  Avould  transform  the  ^Miolesale  Societies 
from  their  most  dangerous  rivals  into  their  best  friends,  whom  in  every 
possible  way  they  would  be  ready  to  support ; because  every  extension 
of  co-operative  distribution  would  be  an  extension  of  the  markets  of 
these  productive  societies,  while  every  individual  worker  in  such 
societies  would  then  feel  that  he  had  a direct  interest  in  the  business 
of  the  Wholesale,  which  would  be  at  once  his  means  of  livelihood  and 
his  pride. 

7.  To  all  plans  for  common  action,  in  connection  Avith  co-operative 
production— insurance  against  accident,  illness,  old  age,  temporary 
failure  of  Avork,  &c. — for  the  combining  agriculture  with  manufactures ; 
associated  homes,  or  Avhatever  other  forms  of  industrial  life  the 
future  may  have  in  store — this  free  federal  association  of  the  distribu- 
tive Avith  the  productive  phases  of  co-operation  would  offer  a noble 
field,  and  help  otherAvise  unattainable. 

8.  A system  such  as  this  Avould  receive — 

(a)  The  hearty  support  of  trade  unions,  Avhose  members  would 
soon  come  to  see  in  this  alliance  of  distribution  with  production, 
the  sure  road  to  the  elevation  of  their  class  and  the  supercession 
of  strikes: 

{b)  The  sympathy  of  all  Avho  have  realised  that  only  by  their 
OAAm  efforts  can  the  position  of  the  working  class  be  permanently 
improved : 

(c)  And,  I believe,  lastly,  the  gradual  acceptance  by  the  present 
OAvners  of  the  enormous  accumulations  of  past  labour — on  AV’hich 
present  labour  is,  and  alAvays  must  be,  dependent — of  a system 
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which,  while  recognising  the  just  claims  of  accumulated  laboi;r, 
w'ill  wed  it  in  harmonious  union  with  present  labour,  which  it 
will  be  nourishing  and  sustaining,  and  by  which  itself  wall  become 
fruitful. 

As  a last  word  let  me  impress  on  you  that  in  speaking  thus  plainly — 
as  was  my  duty  when  you  have  asked  me,  as  an  original  member  of 
Dur  Union,  and  one  of  the  oldest  co-operators  left  in  the  ranks,  to 
deliver  this  address — that  I do  not  for  a moment  mean  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  Managing  Committee  of  our  great  Wholesale  centre. 
Several  of  them  are  my  old  and  tried  friends.  All  of  them  I quite 
believe  are  as  good  co-operators,  as  earnest  in  the  cause,  as  full  of 
faith  in  what  our  movement  is  to  do  for  England  and  our  English 
people,  as  I am  myself.  I do  not  blame  them  more  than  I blame  my- 
self. We  have  all  followed  our  noses  hitherto,  without  sufficient  thought 
and  consultation,  in  this  matter  of  co-operative  production.  The 
present  bias  towards  centralised  production  is,  as  I think  I have  showm, 
the  accident  of  an  accident.  No  one  has  been  much  to  blame  up  to 
this  time. 

But  now  the  case  is  different.  We  are  at  the  dividing  of  the  ways, 
and  can  no  longer  carelessly  travel  along  both.  Both  cannot  lead 
towards  that  better  time  which  is  surely  in  store  for  the  old  world, 
when  “ labour  shall  meet  delight  half-way,”  and  the  poorest  working 
man  shall  enjoy  the  full  fruit  of  “ all  the  labour  that  he  doeth  under  the 
sun.”  Henceforth,  if  we  take  the  downw'ard  path,  w'e  shall  do  it  with 
full  knowledge ; we  shall  wreck  this  great  movement — the  most 
hopeful  of  all  the  great  social  reforms  of  our  w'onderful  time  ; and  the 
honour  of  leading  the  democracies  of  the  world  to  the  land  of  promise 
will  pass  to  some  wiser  and  happier  nation. 
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